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nor basin. It first became known to us through Hue, who
called it Pouhain gol, but, as the name means " Wild Yak
River," Buha gol is the only correct transcription of the
Mongol words. The valley through which it flows is five
or six miles wide, and in many places the soil is wet and
spongy, but in immediate proximity to the river it is
composed of sand and gravel, in which grows profusely
a shrub called barku by the Mongols, and sa-liu by the
Chinese. Hue has left us in his "Souvenirs" (II, 202) a
most graphic, though possibly embellished, account of the
danger and trouble he and his caravan experienced when
crossing this river. The bed was about three-quarters of
a mile in width where I came on it, but the stream was
not more than forty feet wide and two feet deep. It is,
however, very probable that forty-five years ago the bed
was much broader, as the sand and gravel on the left
bank show, and that at the season when Hue crossed
the river (end of October) there was much more water
in it than when I saw it. I was told by several traders
at Lusar and Tankar that the passage of this river was
frequently attended with much difficulty; one of them
even assured me that he had once been detained three
days, trying to get his caravan of yak across the rotten
ice. The preceding remarks are due to the good name
of Abb6 Hue, whose veracity in this very matter has
been impeached by Colonel Prjevalsky, and who has been
attacked so violently that more than one person has
doubted whether he and* Gtebet ever set foot in Tibet, to
say nothing of Lh'asa. Unquestionably it was from mem-
ory, several years after the events had occurred, that Hue
wrote his work, and while he never, as far as I know
invents, he frequently embellishes, as, for example, in the
account cited previously of his passage through the Hsiao